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Contentment 


When  all  my  missions  multitudinous 
Cast  on  my  spirit  shadows  all  divest 
Of  even  hope  of  light — when  each  barbed  test 
Bites  my  tired  soul — and  it  is  often  thus; 

When  my  heart  wearied  pounds  the  pampered  walls 
Of  its  small  cell,  a  chilled  and  lonely  guest, 

When  my  recurrent  errors  great  are  pressed 
Upon  my  fitful  spirit,  worn  it  calls: 


Lord!  is  there  grasping  for  my  searching  hands? 
Is  there  a  combination  on  the  earth 
Of  flesh  and  spirit,  wealth  and  penury 
Of  ancient  grandeur  out  of  foreign  lands 
And  home’s  simplicity,  of  tears  and  mirth 
Without  contentment’s  burning  agony? 


Herbert  Kenny. 


“AS  WE  SEE  HIM” 

Joseph  F.  Rogers 


\^/  n  the  first  day  of  the  New  Year  Rev.  Louis  J. 
Gallagher,  S.J.,  was  appointed  President  of  Boston  College  to  succeed 
Rev.  James  H.  Dolan,  S.J.  Thereupon  the  newspapers  began  to  carry 
stories  telling  what  they  knew  of  the  man,  his  birth,  his  early  educa¬ 
tion,  his  entrance  into  the  Society  of  Jesus,  his  training  as  a  teacher, 
and  all  his  experiences  in  Russia  and  in  other  foreign  countries.  It  is 
aside  from  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  give  a  biography  of  our  new 
president,  though  to  be  sure,  his  life  has  been  an  interesting  and  an 
eventful  one.  Somehow  a  biography  seems  unnecessary  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  Boston  College,  when  their  acquaintance  with  the  man  has 
been  so  intimate. 

In  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  provincius  socius  in  the  New 
England  province,  Father  Gallagher  has  resided  at  Boston  College 
for  the  past  eight  years.  It  was  his  duty  to  supervise  the  courses  of 
study  in  the  Jesuit  schools  of  New  England.  In  the  performance  of 
his  duties  he  visited  the  classrooms  at  various  times  forming  a  closer 
contact  with  teachers  and  students.  In  this  way  he  obtained  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  workings  of  the  province  and  this  was  of  invaluable 
assistance  to  him  in  the  regulation  of  the  curriculum  and  examinations. 

His  natural  qualifications,  including  his  knowledge  of  education, 
his  experience  in  this  capacity  and  as  a  professor  of  the  classics  and 
French  at  Fordham,  and  his  impressive  record  made  him  the  logical 
and  ideal  successor  to  Father  Dolan.  Added  to  this  was  the  intimate 
friendship  that  he  had  built  up  with  the  students  and  faculty  at  Boston 
College  and  the  knowledge  of  the  duties  connected  with  the  office, 
which  he  had  obtained  while  residing  at  Boston  College  in  close  contact 
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with  Father  Dolan.  Evidently  then  Boston  College  was  fortunate  in 
having  at  her  disposal  a  man  so  eminently  qualified  to  act  as  her 
president. 

In  reviewing  his  life  there  is  something  which  makes  a  far  deeper 
impression  on  us  than  the  man’s  history  and  that  is  the  man  himself. 
Once  we  have  met  him,  we  are  aware  of  an  intellect  which  penetrates 
and  a  will  which  commands.  The  memory  which  he  leaves  with  us 
is  the  memory  of  a  friendly  but  a  powerful  personality,  the  memory 
of  a  scholar  who  is  also  a  leader.  As  we  read  the  story  of  his  life, 
the  period  which  to  our  mind  portrays  the  character  of  the  man  most 
strikingly  is  that  during  which  he  pursued  his  duties  in  Russia.  In 
1922  he  received  his  assignment  as  a  member  of  the  Papal  Relief 
Commission  in  Russia  and  was  sent  to  assist  Father  Edmund  Walsh, 
now  stationed  at  Georgetown. 

To  fully  understand  the  nature  of  the  burden  which  was  imposed 
on  Father  Gallagher’s  shoulders  and  to  get  some  idea  of  the  character 
of  the  man  who  bears  the  burden,  one  must  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  in  Russia  at  this  time. 

The  state  of  the  Russian  populace  immediately  following  the 
World  War  was  pitiable.  The  war  and  its  resultant  poverty  and 
devastation  had  rendered  even  more  miserable  the  condition  of  a 
people  who  had  been  forced  continually  to  witness  the  horrors  of 
rebellion  and  persecution  by  internal  tyrants.  And  now,  to  make 
matters  worse,  if  that  were  possible,  famine  was  ravaging  the  country, 
striving  to  paralyze  what  little  vitality  remained  in  the  veins  of  the 
Russian  peasant  after  the  scourge  of  the  World  War  and  years  of 
constant  revolution.  Thousands  of  people  were  starving.  Many  were 
freezing  to  death  because  of  lack  of  proper  clothing.  With  the  people 
on  the  verge  of  anarchy,  the  situation  in  Russia  was  critical.  Unless 
aid  was  furnished  by  other  nations,  Russia  would  have  been  helpless 
in  the  face  of  obstacles  which  were  threatening  the  existence  of  her 
people. 

But  aid  was  furnished.  The  United  States,  alone,  appropriated 
more  than  one  hundred  million  dollars  to  aid  the  starving  people  of 
Russia.  For  a  period  of  two  years  following  the  World  War,  the  as¬ 
sistance  given  by  the  United  States  was  the  only  obstacle  which  stood 
between  two  million  Russians  and  starvation. 
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When  Father  Gallagher  went  there,  he  was  assigned  to  cover  the 
districts  of  Moscow,  Crimea  and  the  Caucasas  and  Ural  Mountain 
regions.  Here  in  the  very  hotbed  of  the  Russian  revolution  and  the 
centre  of  the  political  upheaval  which  was  taking  place  during  the 
formation  of  the  Soviet  Government,  Father  Gallagher  took  up  his 
duties,  helping  to  carry  on  the  noble  work  of  the  mission  sponsored  by 
our  Holy  Father. 

His  life  was  in  constant  peril  because  of  the  animosity  entertained 
by  the  Soviet  Government  toward  all  religious.  During  the  two  years 
which  he  spent  in  Russia  Father  Gallagher  had  to  travel  incognito  at 
all  times.  The  danger  of  detection  was  doubled  by  the  increasing 
distrust  and  cautiousness  of  the  governmental  authorities  and  the  far 
reaching  system  of  secret  service  which  they  had  set  up. 

One  must  remember  that  this  secret  service  system  is  the  most 
effective  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  deadly  in  the  world.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  Russians  are  employed  by  the  government  as  spies.  The 
identity  of  these  spies  is  kept  secret  in  such  a  manner  that  no  man 
knows  whether  or  not  his  neighbor  is  employed  as  a  spy  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  Even  the  slightest  suspicion  of  anyone  inciting  revolution, 
or  of  any  spy  betraying  his  trust,  is  sufficient  evidence  to  cause  the 
immediate  execution  of  the  guilty  party. 

This  system  explains  just  why  and  how  the  Soviet  Government 
has  so  completely  enslaved  one  hundred  and  sixty  million  people  and 
it  also  tells  us  of  the  peril  that  Father  Gallagher  was  forced  to  face 
every  minute  of  the  time  that  he  spent  in  Russia. 

The  territory  to  which  he  was  assigned  covered  twenty-five  thou¬ 
sand  square  miles.  Here  Father  Gallagher  had  charge  of  eighty-odd 
kitchens  set  up  and  supplied  through  the  generosity  of  Pius  XI.  To 
feed  eighty  thousand  children  a  day  for  two  years  was  the  difficult 
task  of  these  kitchens.  The  burden  of  directing  this  work  was  a  great 
one,  involving  unknown  danger,  great  sacrifice  and  possible  death  by 
execution  if  it  were  discovered  by  the  authorities  that  he  was  a  priest. 
Yet  none  of  these  obstacles  could  deter  the  man  from  the  performance 
of  what  he  saw  as  his  duty. 

Completely  absorbed  with  the  importance  of  his  mission,  and  fired 
with  that  zeal  so  indispensable  to  men  in  the  performance  of  great 
tasks,  Father  Gallagher  went  about  his  duties;  his  one  concern  the 
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welfare  of  the  thousands  of  children  whom  he  was  befriending.  Mind¬ 
less  of  the  severe  penalties  that  were  certain  to  be  his  if  detected  by 
the  Soviet  Government,  he  realized  only  that  nations  may  continue 
to  refuse  recognition  to  Soviet  Russia  as  a  nation,  but  the  rest  of  man¬ 
kind  cannot  possibly  refuse  recognition  to  her  people  as  a  people. 

While  political  demagogues  throughout  the  world  concerned  them¬ 
selves  with  the  condemnation  of  the  policies  of  Lenin,  of  Stalin  and  of 
Trotsky  and  condoning  the  conditions  of  the  Russian  populace, 
Father  Gallagher  devoted  himself  unselfishly  to  the  noble  work  of 
caring  for  people,  incapable  of  caring  for  themselves. 

Quarrels,  dissension  and  revolutions,  both  military  and  economic, 
may  retard  their  national  progress  and  may  make  them  an  obstacle  in 
the  path  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  nevertheless  to  Father  Gallagher 
the  Russians  will  always  be  dear  because  they  are  human,  because 
with  all  their  unhappiness  and  their  revolutions,  with  all  their  upris¬ 
ings  and  animosities,  they  are  still  men. 

It  is  indeed  pleasant  to  reflect  upon  the  fact  that  Father  Gal¬ 
lagher’s  work  in  Russia  was  not  in  vain.  Though  the  tyrants  who  are 
depriving  the  individuals  there  of  all  personal  rights,  may  successfully 
engender  hatred  against  capital,  personal  wealth  of  any  type  and  against 
religion,  nevertheless,  they  will  never  remove  from  the  Russian  people 
the  feeling  of  respect  which,  as  humans,  they  must  feel  toward  those 
men  who  were  their  sole  friends  when  they  needed  friends  indeed. 
Russia  may  enslave  her  children,  she  may  deprive  them  of  all  per¬ 
sonal  rights  and  happiness,  she  may  even  succeed  in  taking  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  God  out  of  their  lives,  but  all  the  power  and  pressure  that 
Soviet  genius  can  muster,  will  never  be  sufficient  to  wring  from  the 
minds  of  these  people  the  memory  of  the  real  friendship  which  they 
experienced  coming  from  Father  Gallagher  and  his  fellow  workers. 

Eight  years  have  passed  since  the  return  of  Father  Gallagher 
from  Russia.  In  addition  to  the  time  which  he  had  to  devote  to  his 
numerous  duties  as  provincius  socius  he  also  found  time  to  deliver 
public  lectures  on  the  Soviet  Government  and  the  conditions  of  the 
Russian  people. 

Those  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  heard  these  lec¬ 
tures  have  not  only  been  pleased  by  the  interesting  style  of  the  man, 
but  deeply  impressed  by  the  extent  of  his  knowledge.  His  direct 
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manner,  and  the  intelligent  grasp  which  he  shows  of  the  present  con¬ 
ditions  and  the  future  of  the  country,  inspire  admiration.  To  hear 
him  give  one  of  these  lectures,  to  listen  to  him  as  he  sets  forth  all  the 
facts  in  his  own  forceful  style,  is  to  be  convinced  of  his  keen  intellect 
and  his  knowledge.  There  are  no  wasted  words,  no  long  flourishes  of 
rhetoric.  With  short,  crisp  language  he  sets  forth,  in  an  impressive 
and  a  pointed  manner,  his  knowledge  of  Russia,  and  the  size  and  depth 
of  the  Russian  problem. 

Father  Gallagher  expresses  in  his  own  words  the  importance  of 
this  problem  and  the  reasons  for  his  interest  in  it : 

“I  am  interested  in  Russia  principally  because  it  is  a  question 
that  will  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration  by  all  the  nations.  If 
there  is  to  be  any  question  of  enduring  peace,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
exclude  so  large  a  portion  of  the  human  race  as  Russia’s  one  hundred 
and  sixty  million  people.  Russia  will  have  to  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  in  any  social,  economic  or  religious  question  of  worldwide  impli¬ 
cations.  I  think  the  Russian  question  will  be  so  important  in  the  near 
future,  that  it  would  be  worth  while  for  college  students  to  center 
their  interest  in  it.” 

Thus  does  Father  Gallagher  explain  his  interest  in  Russia  from  a 
social  and  political  viewpoint,  but  he  continues,  emphasizing  with  even 
greater  force  a  phase  of  the  question  which  no  student,  and  particularly 
no  lover  of  religion  can  afford  to  overlook : 

“Their  economic  plan  is  basic  with  the  Soviets.  If  they  can  de¬ 
velop  into  a  great  economic  power,  that  would  assure  them  of  political 
and  military  standing.  Anything  that  impedes  their  economic  prog¬ 
ress  is  to  be  done  away  with.” 

“That  explains  their  attitude  toward  the  Church.  A  churchman 
cannot  tolerate  the  unfairness  of  their  attitude  toward  religion  because 
it  is  destructive  of  man’s  personality  and  individuality  and  an  infringe¬ 
ment  of  man’s  natural  rights.” 

In  these  words,  our  newly  chosen  president  expresses  his  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  Soviet  intolerance  of  religion  and  their  complete 
subjugation  of  the  individual  to  economic  progress,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  manifests  the  broadminded  interest  of  the  true  statesman  in 
the  welfare  of  the  Russian  people  and  the  unseverable  connection  which 
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their  condition  and  their  government  has  with  the  advancement  of 
world  peace. 

Naturally,  therefore,  it  pleases  us  to  have  as  our  president,  a  man 
who  so  unselfishly  devoted  himself  to  the  welfare  of  a  people  who 
were  suffering  and  who  still  suffer.  It  pleases  us  to  realize  that  in 
our  newly  chosen  president,  we  have  obtained  the  services  of  a  man 
who  understands  men  as  only  a  real  man  can.  In  these  days  when 
countless  colleges  seek  only  the  services  of  those  whose  chief  food  is 
publicity,  and  who  are  considered  cultured  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
to  which  they  have  allowed  their  minds  to  become  saturated  with  the 
rationalism  and  skepticism  of  modern  philosophy,  it  is  indeed  encour¬ 
aging  to  realize  that  once  again  we  are  blessed  with  the  leadership  of  a 
man  who  cares  little  for  the  headlines,  who  refuses  to  buy  publicity  at 
the  expense  of  wisdom  and  truth,  and  who  humbly  realizes  the  finite 
nature  of  the  human  intellect. 

With  this  we  conclude  our  description  of  Father  Gallagher.  An 
inspiring  and  commanding  personality,  a  leader  of  broad  training,  of 
ability  and  of  courage,  yet  in  all  things  a  leader  who  is  always  a  man. 

At  this  time  all  followers  of  Boston  College  join  in  wishing  him 
health  and  happiness,  sincerely  praying  that  his  future  at  the  Heights 
will  be  marked  with  the  same  success  which  has  been  his  in  the  past. 


A  WAY  OUT 

Peter  C.  Quinn 


•  •••••••••••a 


-1-he  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  marked 
the  introduction  of  machinery  in  the  industrial  scheme.  During  the 
period  there  existed  a  prosperity  in  which  the  laborer  as  well  as  the 
employer  shared.  The  necessities  of  life  were  plentiful,  foreign  trade 
was  gradually  expanding,  prices  were  moderate  and  the  home  life  of 
the  worker  was  on  a  correspondingly  high  level.  There  existed  an  era 
of  prosperity.  But  such  a  state  of  affairs  was  short  lived.  When 
machinery  became  sufficiently  developed  those  who  had  wealth  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  their  efforts  to  dominate  its  activity.  The  purposes  of 
society  were  forgotten.  Unrestricted  use  of  the  machine  then  became 
the  sole  end  of  the  few  who  had  the  capital  and  consequently  the 
opportunity  to  bend  industry  as  they  wished. 

What  resulted  was  inevitable.  People  were  unable  to  use  all  the 

/ 

products  that  were  now  thrust  upon  them  and  the  markets  became 
rotten  with  worthless  material.  In  a  little  more  than  one  century 
living  conditions  were  revolutionized.  The  cause  it  not  to  be  attributed 
to  some  intrinsic  evil  in  machinery  but  rather  to  its  abuse  by  a  number 
of  men  who  are  more  interested  in  its  development  than  in  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  human  beings  dependent  on  them. 

During  this  period  of  industrial  revolution  there  have  existed,  it 
is  true,  years  when  the  plight  of  the  worker  was  somewhat  alleviated 
but  there  have  followed  without  exception  years  of  depression  so  dis¬ 
tressing  as  to  make  any  years  of  prosperity  seem  illusory.  When  we 
are  faced  with  such  a  perplexity  as  the  abuse  of  machinery  has  pre¬ 
sented  us  so  that  permanent  progress  in  society  is  impossible,  we 
ought  to  realize  that  we  are  following  the  wrong  path  in  our  efforts 
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to  advance  the  social  status.  Sane  observation  of  present  conditions 
begets  striking  testimony  that  we  are  today  experiencing  the  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  unpleasant  aspect  of  modern  industrialism.  It  is  a  natural 
consequent  during  these  periods  when  circumstances  of  society  be¬ 
come  grave  for  an  abundance  of  reformers  to  preach  their  economic 
doctrines.  What  is  desired?  Some  system  in  which  the  employer 
and  the  employee  would  unite  in  their  efforts  for  the  benefit  of  all — 
some  thing  based  not  on  private  aggrandizement  but  on  social  welfare. 

When  we  realize  that  the  Medieval  Guilds  were  organizations  in 
which  this  desired  state  existed,  where  economic  justice  and  the  well 
being  of  all  were  paramount,  then  do  we  finally  begin  to  understand 
that  the  characteristic  note  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  not  essentially 
romantic.  That  their  economic  organization  is  superior  to  our  present 
system  is  only  too  evident.  And  it  was  in  the  eleventh  century  that 
their  first  real  influence  was  felt.  Prior  to  this  the  common  people 
had  no  definite  realization  of  their  own  personal  rights  for  independ¬ 
ence.  The  social  system  then  in  vogue,  feudalism,  was  gradually  de¬ 
stroyed  when  the  right  of  liberty  was  granted  to  all  who  carried  the 
cross  in  the  Crusades.  Industrially  the  people  were  concerned  pri¬ 
marily  with  the  crafts,  commerce  and  farming.  It  was  due  to  the  asso¬ 
ciation  that  resulted  from  a  common  trade  that  they  organized  into 
separate  groups  and  the  basis  of  each  group  was  the  common  under¬ 
taking. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  there  existed  many  organizations  large 
enough  and  sufficiently  powerful  to  have  their  own  laws  and  regula¬ 
tions  and  moreover  a  just  claim  for  protection  by  the  municipality. 
These  groups  were  formally  known  as  Guilds.  When  considering  the 
Guilds  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  even  though  the  circumstances  of 
modern  industrialism  differ  considerably  from  the  circumstances  sur¬ 
rounding  economics  in  the  thirteenth  century,  there  is  nothing  that 
would  prevent  such  a  system  from  being  a  success  even  in  our  compli¬ 
cated  position.  They  were  based  on  high  moral  standards.  Both 
master  and  employee  were  equally  proud  of  their  trade  and  accomplish¬ 
ments.  But  in  direct  contrast  is  the  plan  of  today  when  the  capitalist 
is  interested  only  in  the  doctrine  of  “Quantity,  not  Quality.” 

Labor  disputes  today  are  not  settled  with  any  eye  to  justice.  The 
wage  earner  is  under  the  powerful  influence  of  an  unethical  financier 
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whose  final  say  is  authoritative.  If  conditions  in  the  manufacturing 
field  are  unsatisfactory  or  if  expenses  become  a  trifle  burdensome, 
wage  earners  are  dropped  without  any  consideration  for  family  cir¬ 
cumstances.  On  the  other  hand  the  Guilds,  though  under  a  master, 
were  under  the  protection  of  municipal  law.  Disputes  were  settled 
by  an  unbiased  authority.  But  the  master  proud  of  the  conditions 
and  products  of  his  industry  realized  that  it  was  far  better  to  treat 
all  employees  with  justice  and  thus  be  assured  of  their  cooperation 
rather  than  be  unjust  which  would  in  turn  make  him  subject  to  law 
and  liable  to  poor  support  from  the  laborers.  This  indirect  control 
is  advantageous.  Law  is  an  essential  to  advancement  and  had  its  share 
of  success  in  this  period. 

All  the  craftsmen  were  gathered  in  a  company  which  was  in  reality 
one  great  brotherhood.  The  only  opposition  was  among  the  particu¬ 
lar  trades.  No  friction  existed  between  the  hired  and  their  employer. 
No  division  of  rich  and  poor  carried  influence.  THERE  EXISTED 
A  KNOWN  RESPONSIBILITY  THAT  EVERY  MEMBER  OF 
THE  ORGANIZATION  MUST  BE  SUPPLIED  WITH  ALL  THE 
NECESSITIES  OF  THE  TIMES.  When  a  member  was  in  distress 
the  group  came  to  his  aid.  Want  was  unknown.  The  overflow  of  crops 
and  products  were  distributed  among  the  needy.  If  a  member  was 
ill,  he  was  visited.  At  one’s  death  the  Guild  paid  all  expenses  and 
provided  for  the  immediate  difficulties  of  his  family.  Today  there 
is  little  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  needy.  They  are  relegated  to 
city  bread  lines  and  are  cared  for  by  the  charity  of  the  few  who  real¬ 
ize  that  temporal  wealth  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  The  spirit  that  exists 
in  labor  unions  or  between  the  financial  crazed  employer  and  his  assist¬ 
ants  is  entirely  self-centered.  Respect  for  the  human  dignity  of  a 
starving  brother  is  far  from  the  almost  universal  state  that  existed  in 
the  Middle  Ages. 

THE  OUTGROWTH  OF  THE  GUILD  WAS  PRIDE  IN  AC¬ 
COMPLISHMENT,  CONTENTMENT  OF  THE  MASTER  AND 
THE  LABORER,  AND  THE  WELFARE  OF  SOCIETY.  They  were 
responsible  for  the  inspiring  architecture,  the  magnificent  paintings 
and  the  creative  stone  work  that  has  captivated  the  appreciative  minds 
of  subsequent  centuries. 
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When  the  modern  financial  system  with  machinery  as  the  basis 
was  introduced  and  gained  a  foothold,  these  simple  but  effective  organ¬ 
izations  gradually  fell.  And  yet  the  fundamental  basis  of  Christian 
brotherhood  and  respect  for  all,  the  essential  note  of  the  system  must 
be  returned  to  the  present  economic  plan  if  we  ever  hope  to  steer 
clear  of  future  cataclysms  that  will  undoubtedly  wreck  our  civilization. 
Why  not  learn  from  the  experience  of  the  past.  If  the  organization 
today  is  faulty  and  even  unethical,  let  us  transplant  the  organization 
of  the  Guilds  of  yesteryear,  on  a  larger  scale,  to  our  industrial  system. 
Then  will  the  dignity  of  the  laborer  be  marked  with  the  same  attention 
as  the  development  of  machinery.  Then  will  the  financier  be  compelled 
to  care  for  the  laborer.  And  finally — social  welfare — in  place  of  greed 
will  be  the  meaning  of  an  advancement  which  of  necessity  will  be 
permanent. 


A  NOTE  ON  THE  ABBEY  THEATRE 

Paul  J .  Kile y 


O^w0°king  at  Irish  cultural  history  previous  to  the 
modern  Renaissance  there  is  to  be  found  no  dramatic  expression  out¬ 
side  of  a  few  Kilkenny  plays  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  seem¬ 
ingly  all  the  more  strange  since  Irish  life  is  so  suitable  to  dramatic 
expression  and  since  in  her  history  there  are  to  be  found  many 
characters  and  many  themes  which  should  have  been  seized  upon  by 
its  long  line  of  scholars  whom  continental  emperors  and  kings  fre¬ 
quently  summoned  to  lift  the  cultural  level  of  their  respective  coun¬ 
tries.  This  absence  is  due  partly  to  Ireland  itself  but  for  the  greater 
part  to  an  extrinsic  force  in  the  form  of  English  tyranny.  Because  life 
in  Ireland  was  extremely  rural  and  often  times  a  sufficient  audience 
could  not  be  assembled  and  because  of  a  peculiar  gift  of  the  Irish 
people  for  dramatic  story-telling  it  must  have  appeared  unnecessary 
to  them  to  put  what  they  had  to  say  in  more  restricted  form  demanded 
by  the  stage.  The  most  probable  explanation  of  the  lack  of  drama  was 
this,  that  English  persecution  would  allow  no  public  expression  of 
the  people’s  ideas  and  yearnings  for  freedom  from  the  narrow  bonds  of 
liberty  which  the  oppressors  had  staked  out  and  because  of  this 
tyranny  all  literary  expression  was  curbed  and  we  have  no  picture  of 
Irish  life  other  than  the  distorted  and  untrue  characters  of  Maginn 
and  Lover  and  others  of  that  period  who  were  more  English  than  the 
English  themselves.  And  about  the  same  time  Thomas  Davis  wrote 
his  inflammatory  propaganda  which  began  a  most  promising  movement 
against  English  rule  only  to  have  it  cave  in  on  the  head  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  Parnell. 

In  1890  there  was  a  definite  and  conscious  attempt  made  to 
express  Ireland  from  a  genuine  Irishman’s  viewpoint.  So  we  find 
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associations  coming  into  existence  for  this  purpose ;  the  Gaelic  League 
which  was  at  first  cultural  but  ended  in  the  uprising  of  1916;  the 
Language  Movement  which  sought  to  restore  the  literature  of  the  Gael 
in  Gaelic  and  to  create  a  national  literature  in  English  by  resurrecting 
Gaelic  tradition  and  old  literature ;  and  the  National  Literary  Society. 
The  members  of  these  organizations  shunned  the  drawing  rooms  of 
society  and  went  among  the  people  in  the  “backwoods”  to  collect 
traditional  stories  from  the  peasants  and  to  discover  if  possible  any 
documents  relating  to  Ireland’s  past  life.  It  is  from  these  sources 
that  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde  gathered  his  Love  Song  of  Connaught  and  Lady 
Gregory  her  legendary  Gods  and  Fighting  Men  and  Cuchulain. 

And  yet  within  these  Irish  organizations  there  were  two  distinct 
trends;  one  which  was  Gaelic  and  the  other  which  was  Celtic.  It  is 
in  the  former  that  we  find  Ireland.  A  grim  and  terrible  sincerity  gave 
its  literature  a  stark  realism  which  was  balanced  by  their  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Their  strong  love  of  country  they  sang  of  in  symbols  which 
the  English  did  not  recognize.  And  because  these  writers  felt  the 
peasant’s  love  of  the  land  they  pictured  him  in  the  midst  of  labor  as 
being  full  of  joy  and  hope  rather  than  as  one  “bowed  by  the  weight 
of  years”  and  full  of  despair.  These  Gaelic  poets  and  writers  are 
Ireland’s  painters.  On  the  other  hand  the  Celtic  group  have  always 
seemed  to  be  wavering,  they  seemed  to  have  been  tainted  somewhat 
by  a  spirit  that  is  foreign  to  Ireland. 

Unlike  the  Gaelic  their  literature  is  romantic  and  pagan.  They  go 
back  to  Druidical  times  for  their  subjects.  To  them  may  be  applied 
Bourgeois’  remarks  concerning  Synge — “To  Synge  the  Irish  peasant 
is  a  latter  day  Pagan  on  whose  old  time  heathendom  the  Christian 
faith  has  been  artificially  and  superficially  grafted.”  Since  they  drifted 
away  from  what  is  really  Irish,  their  writings  have  become  a  motley 
confusion.  They  deemed  symbolism  to  be  a  system  of  subjective 
signs  the  meaning  of  which  is  to  be  conjectured  but  never  definitely 
understood  by  readers ;  mysticism  to  them  and  to  their  followers  is 
vagueness.  They  even  began  a  school  of  conscious  dreamers  with  AE 
as  their  head  but  it  was  a  vogue  and  is,  therefore,  passing  away. 

In  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  was  not  allowed 
Irishmen  to  gather  in  large  groups,  consequently  theatres  were  pro¬ 
hibited.  And  the  English  realized  too,  no  doubt,  that  plays  by  Irish- 
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men  would  merely  set  the  people  on  fire.  But  in  1898,  when  Lady 
Gregory  and  Yeats  conceived  the  idea  of  a  theatre,  a  special  clause 
inserted  in  a  bill  before  Parliament  granted  them  the  right,  although 
it  was  quite  some  time  before  the  bill  was  passed.  Lady  Gregory  and 
Yeats  are  Irish  to  this  extent;  they  intended  to  show  that  “Ireland 
is  not  the  home  of  buffoonery  and  of  easy  sentiment  as  it  has  been 
represented,  but  the  home  of  ancient  idealism.”  Yet  they  can  not  be 
said  to  be  Irish  in  the  real  sense.  They  are  not  fired  by  the  charac¬ 
teristic  national  zeal ;  they  do  not  realize  as  much  as  they  should  the 
feeling  which  is  in  the  peasant ;  and  they  overlook  entirely  the  religious 
consciousness,  the  spiritual  sensitiveness  which  is  so  deep  that  one 
wonders  with  Daniel  Corkery  “if  it  is  possible  for  a  writer  to  deal  with 
any  phase  whatever  of  Irish  Life  without  trenching  upon  it.”  It  is 
not  hard  to  believe  that  the  English  weighed  these  matters  carefully 
and  decided  that  in  the  hands  of  Lady  Gregory  and  Yeats  a  theatre 
would  never  become  the  means  of  arousing  the  Irish  people  to  a  sense 
of  national  consciousness. 

The  Irish  Literary  Theatre  founded  in  1898  by  Lady  Gregory  and 
Yeats  with  the  financial  help  of  Edward  Martyn,  gave  its  first  per¬ 
formance  in  May  of  the  following  year.  The  plays  chosen  were 
Heather  Fields  by  Martyn  and  Countess  Cathleen  by  Yeats.  With 
regard  to  the  latter  play  there  was  considerable  discussion  both  before 
and  after  its  production. 

The  plot  of  the  play  is  this.  The  devil,  through  the  medium  of 
two  merchants,  moves  among  the  people  offering  to  buy  souls  for  a 
price  which  will  lift  the  body  out  of  its  suffering.  And  business  is  not 
slow.  In  order  to  save  her  people  Cathleen,  the  personification  of  Ire¬ 
land,  sells  her  soul  on  the  condition  of  their  release.  The  bargain 
completed,  the  spirit  of  Cathleen  rests  with  the  devil.  Not  content 
with  this  libelous  picture  of  Ireland,  Yeats  now  has  Cathleen  rewarded 
for  her  sacrilegious  sacrifices  by  having  her  received  into  the  King¬ 
dom  of  God  by  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

Martyn,  being  a  Catholic,  naturally  objected  to  the  play  and  since 
he  was  the  financier  of  the  project  it  was  necessary  to  remove  his 
objection.  Now  the  proof  which  Lady  Gregory  offers  in  Our  Irish 
Theatre  may  seem  a  sufficient  one  for  a  person  not  of  the  faith  and 
lacking  its  religious  sensitiveness  but  it  is  less  than  no  proof  for  a 
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Catholic.  She  sent  manuscripts  to  two  good  churchmen  and  neither, 
she  writes,  found  “heresy  enough”  in  it  to  call  for  its  withdrawal.  She 
makes  much  of  a  letter  from  Canon  Barry ;  it  has  become  her  greatest 
and  only  defence  against  objections.  The  pertinent  portion  of  the 
letter : 

Bridge  House,  Wallingford, 
March  26,  1899. 

Dear  Mr.  Yeats: 

I  read  your  Countess  Cathleen  as  soon  as  possible  after  seeing  you.  It  is 
beautiful  and  touching.  I  hope  you  will  not  be  kept  from  giving  it  by  foolish 
talk.  Obviously  from  the  literal  point  of  view  theologians,  Catholic  or  other, 
would  object  that  no  one  is  free  to  sell  his  soul  in  order  to  buy  bread  even 
for  the  starving.  But  Saint  Paul  says,  “I  wish  to  be  anathema  for  my 
brethren;”  which  is  another  way  of  expressing  what  you  have  put  into  a 
story.  I  would  give  the  play  first  and  explanations  afterwards. 

The  letter  is  an  unfortunate  thing.  One  member  of  the  Church 
(and  the  only  one)  gave  his  personal  opinion  and  not  only  did  it  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  wrong  but  it  was  also  published  as  being  the  attitude  of  the 
Church.  The  author  of  the  letter  lapsed  theologically.  For  all  theo¬ 
logians  though  they  differ  in  their  interpretation  of  Saint  Paul’s 
words  nevertheless  are  in  accord  in  this,  that  they  do  not  mean  that 
Paul  would  sell  his  soul  for  his  brother.  Charity,  they  say,  may 
involve  the  sacrificing  of  one’s  life  but  not  the  open  violation  of  God’s 
law  nor  the  offending  of  Him  and  the  consequent  loss  of  soul ;  for  such 
would  be  in  entire  contradiction  to  the  purpose  of  man’s  spiritual 
existence.  There  can  be  no  Catholic  acceptance  of  such  a  play.  It  is 
an  excessively  sentimental  treatment  of  religion  by  one  unfamiliar  with 
religion;  it  is  blasphemy  condoned. 

There  was  a  considerable  disturbance  on  the  opening  night.  The 
actors  were  hooted  continuously  and  the  play  was  far  from  being  a 
success.  Once  more  Lady  Gregory  in  Our  Irish  Theatre  attempts  to 
explain  things  away.  The  disturbance,  she  says,  was  at  the  instigation 
of  the  authorities  of  the  Catholic  University  who  had  coached  the 
attending  students  as  to  just  what  point  the  noise  should  begin. 

And  she  tells  of  an  Archbishop  who  condemned  the  play  although 
he  had  not  read  a  word  of  it.  Since  she  does  it  so  well  herself  in  her 
book  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  prove  the  lack  of  weight  of  her 
defence  of  the  Countess  Cathleen.  But  there  is  still  a  bone  to  pick 
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with  Yeats.  It  is  evident  that  here  he  has  fallen  into  the  pit  with 
those  who  have  sacrificed  content  for  the  sake  of  form.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  play  is  highly  and  even  beautifully  poetic;  it  is  what 
Yeats  was  striving  for  when  he  began  to  write.  He  has  always  been 
fascinated  by  a  certain  mellifluousness  which  is  part  of  the  Gaelic 
language.  But  his  art  is  bad ;  he  concentrated  so  much  on  his  language 
that  he  neglected  content  entirely.  He  attempted  to  write  about  the ' 
Catholicism  of  Irishmen  of  which  he  knew  nothing,  and  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  learning. 

In  the  third  year  when  it  changed  its  name  to  the  Irish  National 
Dramatic  Company,  its  most  notable  production  was  The  Twisting 
of  the  Rope,  by  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde,  the  founder  of  the  Gaelic  League. 
He  himself  acted  the  chief  role  and  “even  to  those  who  had  no  Irish, 
the  performance  was  a  delight,  it  was  played  with  so  much  gaeity, 
ease  and  charm.  It  was  the  first  time  a  play  written  in  Irish  had  ever 
been  seen  in  a  Dublin  Theatre.” 

There  was  an  important  change  after  this  performance.  English 
actors  who  had  hitherto  been  engaged  to  take  the  parts  were  now  done 
away  with;  there  had  been  a  complaint  that  they  could  not  feel  the 
Irish  spirit  in  their  lines  and  frequently  they  become  confused  when 
their  audience  laughed  at  something  the  humor  of  which  they  them¬ 
selves  were  unaware  of. 

The  Fays,  who  were  the  mainstays  of  the  production  end,  began  to 
train  Irishmen  to  act.  But  they  labored  under  a  difficulty.  Irishmen 
had  to  work  in  the  daytime  and  rehearsals  consequently  were  held  at 
night.  Even  when  the  company  went  to  London  sometime  later  the 
actors  had  to  ask  for  Saturday  off ;  they  left  for  London  on  Friday 
night  and  on  Saturday  they  gave  Ryan’s  Laying  the  Foundations, 
three  plays  by  Yeats  namely,  The  Hour-Glass,  Pot  of  Broth,  and  Cath- 
leen  ni  Houlihan  (the  latter  being  Yeats  at  his  best),  and  Lady 
Gregory’s  Twenty-Five .  And  they  were  back  at  work  on  Monday 
morning. 

It  was  these  London  visits  of  the  company  which  led  to  the  dona¬ 
tion  of  a  theatre  by  Miss  Horniman.  In  Abbey  Street,  Dublin,  she 
bought  what  had  been  Mechanics  Institute  and  added  to  it  an  old 
morgue.  The  company  took  its  final  name  and  became  known  as  the 
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Abbey  Theatre  Group.  The  place  had  to  be  made  over  and  regarding 
the  process  we  find  Yeats  writing  to  Lady  Gregory  in  August,  1904: 

“I  have  just  been  down  to  see  the  work  on  the  Abbey  Theatre.  It  is 
all  going  very  quickly  and  the  company  should  be  able  to  rehearse  there  in 
a  month.  The  other  day,  while  digging  up  some  old  rubbish  in  the  Morgue, 
which  is  being  used  for  dressing  rooms,  they  found  human  bones.  The 
workmen  thought  they  had  lit  on  a  murder  but  the  caretaker  said,  ‘Oh,  I 
remember  we  lost  a  body  about  seven  years  ago.  When  the  time  for  the 
inquest  came,  it  couldn’t  be  found.’  ” 

There  is  also  another  little  story  told  by  a  New  York  book-seller. 
There  was  already  what  might  possibly  be  called  a  theatre  in  a  district 
and  both  its  patrons  and  owners  resented  the  arrival  of  this  “highbrow” 
group.  The  bookseller  planned  to  attend  a  matinee  with  his  sisters, 
and  it  was  arranged  that  he  should  go  on  ahead  and  buy  the  tickets. 
He  bought  them  and  stood  in  front  of  the  Abbey  Theatre  to  await  his 
sisters.  He  began  to  notice  an  old  white  bearded  Irishman  glaring  at 
him.  The  latter  came  shambling  over.  He  ejected  some  well-tobaccoed 
saliva  from  his  mouth  and  then  said  vehemently,  “Tis  a  morgue,  ’tis 
no  theatre.”  Having  thus  discouraged  the  Abbey  Theatre’s  patron¬ 
age,  he  walked  off  toward  his  own  “Emporium.” 

The  formative  period  of  the  theatre  was  now  ended.  Its  plans 
were  shaped.  Taking  Ibsen  for  its  guide,  it  revolted  against  compli¬ 
cated  drama,  and  reverted  to  the  Greek  idea  of  simplicity  and  techni¬ 
cal  perfection  and  economy  with  regard  to  characters.  Underlying 
all  was  this :  Ireland  was  to  be  the  subject,  in  the  treatment  of  which 
nothing  foreign  (that  is,  nothing  English)  was  to  be  admitted.  The 
epic  became  matter  for  dramatic  expression  and  we  find  Yeats  treat¬ 
ing  the  Red  Branch  cycle.  Deirdre,  the  Irish  Helen,  was  written  of 
by  Synge  and  many  others.  Edward  Martyn  made  old  tales  the 
vehicle  of  a  drama  of  ideas,  a  psychological  drama.  Irish  History  fur¬ 
nished  Yeats  with  material  for  Cathleen  ni  Houlihan ,  a  play  about 
Napoleonic  times  in  Ireland.  The  most  fertile  of  sources,  however,  was 
the  life  of  the  peasant.  Imaginative  folk  tales,  stories  of  Tinkers  and 
Shuilers  and  beggars,  all  these  became  exceedingly  interesting  matter 
of  presentation  on  the  stage. 

By  1908  the  Theatre  was  firmly  established.  As  is  customary 
when  a  struggling  group  emerges  from  the  woods  of  hardship  and 
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difficulty,  the  leading  figures  of  this  movement  began  to  break  up.  The 
two  Fay  brothers  became  discontented  with  the  leadership  of  Yeats 
and  Lady  Gregory  and  left  the  company.  And  Martyn,  whose  money 
had  started  the  theatre  originally,  also  had  trouble  with  the  reigning 
leaders  and  finally  left.  Thus  Yeats  and  Lady  Gregory  took  over  to 
themselves  both  the  production  and  the  business  end. 

New  dramatists  gradually  appeared,  and  dimmed  the  incipient 
but  oftentimes  unconvincing  work  of  those  before  them.  So  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  Synge  ended  the  legendary  romantic  period  and  began  a 
definite  realistic  trend.  Synge  agreed  with  Ibsen  in  that  both  favored 
the  simplicity  of  Greek  tragedy.  But  his  realism  was  not  to  be  like 
that  of  the  Norwegian ;  he  revolted  against  the  sordidness  of  the  latter 
with  the  same  decisiveness  that  he  revolted  against  the  “timid  flirtations 
of  AE  with  life.”  It  is  with  The  Singer  of  Pearse,  however,  that  the 
full  flowering  of  Irish  expression  takes  place.  Not  even  Synge  ap¬ 
proaches  the  Irish  sensitiveness  that  Pearse  had  and  that  is  apparent 
in  all  his  writings.  For  Pearse  was  Ireland.  He  was  the  Singer  whom 
Cuimin  describes  in  the  play: 

“A  poor  man  of  the  mountains,  young  they  say  he  is,  and  pale  like  a 
man  that  lived  in  cities,  but  with  the  dress  and  the  speech  of  a  mountainy 
man;  shy  in  himself  and  very  silent  till  he  stands  up  to  talk  to  the  people. 

And  then  he  has  the  voice  of  a  silver  trumpet,  and  words  so  beautiful  that 
they  make  the  people  cry.  And  there  is  a  terrible  anger  in  him,  for  all  he 
is  shrinking  and  gentle.  Diarmaid  said  that  in  the  Joyce  country  they  think 
it  is  some  great  hero  that  has  come  back  again  to  lead  the  people  against 
the  Gall,  or  maybe  an  angel,  or  the  Son  of  Mary,  Himself,  that  has  come  down 
on  the  earth.” 

But  the  voice  of  Pearse  was  silenced  by  the  English  in  Easter  Week 
of  1916. 

At  the  present  time  Daniel  Corkery,  T.  C.  Murray,  and  Lennox 
Robinson,  may  be  said  to  be  the  outstanding  Irish  dramatists.  In  his 
preface  to  Robinson’s  The  White  Headed  Boy,  Mr.  Ernest  Boyd  de¬ 
clares  The  Yellow  Bittern  by  Corkery  and  Birthright  by  Murray  to 
be  two  of  the  best  plays  in  the  repertory  of  the  Abbey  Theatre. 
Corkery  is  better  known  for  The  Threshold  of  Quiet,  which  is  certainly 
the  most  powerful  novel  in  many  a  decade.  He  is  also  the  author  of 
an  exceedingly  penetrating  evaluation  of  Synge  and  Anglo-Irish  litera¬ 
ture. 
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With  regard  to  this  entire  dramatic  revival,  however,  we  find  a 
most  deceptive  use  of  terms.  Anglo-Irish  is  made  to  include  the  plays 
of  Yeats  and  Lady  Gregory,  Pearse  and  Corkery,  without  discrimina¬ 
tion.  Strictly  speaking,  Anglo-Irish  literature  is  the  expression  of  the 
soul  of  Ireland  with  the  English  language  as  the  medium — and  the 
language  is  the  only  thing  smacking  of  England  that  can  be  used.  Now 
since  Anglo-Irish  literature  is  to  express  the  soul  of  Ireland,  it  cannot 
depart  at  all  from  the  essentials  of  Irish  life  and  these  Daniel  Corkery 
has  laid  down  with  certainty  in  his  book  on  Synge.  First — and  history 
will  corroborate  it — there  can  be  nothing  Irish  which  is  not  pervaded 
by  a  strong  sense  of  that  religion  which  moves  the  people,  namely 
Catholicism.  Secondly,  and  of  almost  equal  power  of  motivation,  is 
the  national  consciousness  which  made  men  defy  England’s  tyranny 
for  Ireland’s  sake  even  though  it  cost  them  their  lives.  And  finally, 
there  must  be  felt  that  love  which  the  peasant  has  for  the  land  that 
he  owns.  These  three  elements,  then,  religious  and  national  conscious¬ 
ness,  and  love  of  the  land,  constitute  the  norm  of  genuine  Anglo-Irish 
literature.  It  is  obvious  that  a  writer  with  the  slightest  dilution  of 
English  blood  will  find  it  an  almost  insurmountable  obstacle  to  produce 
such  literature. 

Many  plays  which  passed  for  Anglo-Irish  drama,  outside  of  Ire¬ 
land,  are  classified  by  native  scholars  as  Ascendency  Plays,  that  is,  the 
authors  are  descendants  of  the  Englishman  to  whom  Queen  Elizabeth 
gave  land  in  Ireland  for  their  services,  and  to  establish  English  rule 
more  firmly  there.  Thus  the  authors  themselves  are  neither  Irish  nor 
English,  for  they  have  absorbed  too  much  of  Ireland  to  be  considered 
English  and  since  they  have  not  shed  all  that  is  English  in  them,  they 
cannot  be  called  Irishmen.  And  we  find  them  producing  a  literature 
that  sometimes  has  the  intellectual  sympathy  with  the  problems  of 
Ireland  but  that  lacks  entirely  the  accompanying  emotional  note.  Fre¬ 
quently  they  ignore  the  three  great  forces  of  the  Irishman’s  life.  They 
omit  mention  of,  or  like  Synge  in  Riders  to  the  Sea,  they  miss  the  spirit 
of  Catholicism  which  Boyd  calls  “the  chief  source  of  Irish  life.”  And 
the  feeling  of  national  consciousness  they  only  approach  if  they  treat 
it  at  all.  Yeats,  for  instance,  is  conscious  of  Ireland’s  hold  on  her 
people  in  Cathleen  ni  Houlihan,  yet  one  is  inclined  to  believe  that 
there  was  some  motive  or  some  purpose  in  his  portrayal  of  Irish 
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patriotism  at  a  time  when  France  was  the  foe  instead  of  England. 
Ascendancy  literature  then  is  the  product  of  those  who  adopted  the 
convention  of  ignoring  one  or  all  three  of  the  great  forces  in  Irish 
life  because  the  English  blood  has  not  yet  disappeared  from  their 
veins. 

Corkery  very  succinctly  draws  up  a  list  of  complaints  which 
are  to  be  made  against  this  Ascendancy  literature.  “Ascendancy- 
minded  literature/’  he  says,  “is  not  interpretative  nor  does  it  adhere  to 
Irish  life  .  .  .  the  three  great  forces  have  found  little  or  no  adaquate 
expression  in  it.  .  .  They  would  have  written  differently  if  the  English 
market  or  the  tradition  of  expatriation  had  not  misled  them  from  the 
start.” 

Despite  their  journeys  among  the  peasant  folk,  writers  such  as 
Lady  Gregory  missed  much  of  Ireland’s  spirit.  They  could  not — 
though  they  assert  the  opposite — break  away  from  the  traditions  of 
the  drawing  room.  And  as  Corkery  says  once  more,  “It  is  not  from 
the  drawing  room  that  genuine  Anglo-Irish  literature  will  spring  but 
from  the  peasant  world  of  Ireland.” 


The  Commentators 


Being  observing  men  they  see 
In  stars  a  slight  obscurity. 

And  so  the  brighter  them  to  make 
A  candle  to  the  stars  they  take ! 


Grover  Cronin. 


t 


“NOW  HERE’S  A  STORY 

Francisco  Maguirini 


Chapter  I. 


here  is  an  agitated  shouldering  of  spears  and 


battle-axes,  a  cue-burst  of  the  familiar  Triumphant  March  being 
play  on-stage,  a  whispered  command  to  “Follow  me.  Left,  right; 
left,  right  .  .  and,  feeling  paradoxically  excited  and  carefree,  this 
department  is  making  its  operatic  debut.  Up  to  the  very  front  of  the 
huge  stage  we  march,  our  red,  yellow,  green  and  blue  armor  glistening 
in  the  footlights.  Now  we  turn,  not  too  badly,  then  march  back  again, 
grinning  proudly  at  the  waving  of  palms  in  our  honor,  march  up  a  few 
steps,  surprisingly  keeping  time  and  finally  take  our  places  where  we 
remain  to  behold  what  is  evidently  an  Egyptian  ballet.  In  front  to 
our  left,  we  see  the  king  surrounded  by  his  seers.  Beside  him  is  Cyrena 
van  Gordon,  the  princess,  his  daughter.  There  is  a  flourish  of  trumpets 
and  the  Ethiopian  captives  are  brought  in,  nine  out  of  ten  of  them 
probably  wondering  by  what  miracle  they  will  be  able  to  remove 
their  grease-paint.  There  is  a  stir  of  excitement  and  enters  Aida, 
the  captive  princess.  Once  more  a  fanfare,  and  Rhadames,  the  con¬ 
quering  hero,  comes,  stolidly  borne  and  uncertainly  set  down  by  more 
soldiers.  And  to  the  wonder  of  us  unperturbable  soldiers, — unper- 
turbable  because  uncomprehending — an  impassioned  dialogue  begins. 

Meanwhile  we  are  superciliously  gazing  down  at  a  rapt  audience, 
thoroughly  pitying  them  in  their  formal  plutocracy.  They  are  the  ones, 
who  from  the  front  there,  may  view  the  whole  opera,  true,  but  those 
they  come  to  see  are  we — uh — partly.  They  may  hear  Claudia  Muzio, 
marvel  at  the  timbre  of  her  voice,  and  praise  her  acting  as  Ai'da,  but 
we,  we  are  members  of  the  cast.  Claudia  Muzio  is  one  of  us.  Every 
echo  of  applause  she  receives,  we,  as  members  of  the  cast,  appreciate. 
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Tomorrow  we  will  take  special  note  of  what  H.  T.  P.  and  the  other 
critics  have  to  say,  and  if  their  observations  are  not  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory,  we  shall  consider  them  as  personal  indignities.  What  if  we  are 
“supers”  who  are  on-stage  for  but  ten  or  fifteen  minutes?  What  if  in 
a  spectacle  where  song  is  of  paramount  interest,  we  are  to  keep  a  dis¬ 
creet  silence?  Are  we  not  appearing  with  the  Chicago  Civic  Opera 
Company  ? 

And  then  think  of  our  responsibilities !  Not  exactly  active  responsi¬ 
bilities  ; — we  may  call  them  passive  responsibilities.  For  instance,  sup¬ 
posing  a  group  to  us  were  to  break  in  on  some  of  Cyrena  van  Gordon's 
lovely  nastiness — we  can’t  quite  make  out  what  she  is  saying,  but  it 
doesn’t  seem  to  augur  well  for  our  poor  Aida — supposing,  I  say,  we 
were  to  break  in  with  “Minnie  the  Moocher,”  or,  as  Bill  suggested, 
“Bye,  Bye,  Blues!”  What  would  be  the  consternation  of  the  actors 
if  Aida’s  pleas  for  her  fellow-captives  were  answered  by: 

“Now  here’s  a  story  ’bout  Minnie  the  Moocher, 

She  was  a  low-down  hoochie-coocher, 

She  was  the  roughest,  toughest  frail, 

But  Minnie  had  a  heart  as  big  as  a  whale”? 

Or  we  might  suit  some  of  the  verses  to  the  action.  At  the  en¬ 
trance  of  Aida’s  dusky  father  we  might  chorus : 

“Now  she  went  ’round  with  a  bloke  named  Smokey 
She  loved  him  so,  but  he  was  a  cokie.” 

And  in  keeping  with  the  sound  of  the  loosening  of  the  captives’ 
chains : 

“He  gave  her  a  million  dollars  in  nickels  and  dimes, 

She  sat  around  and  counted  them  a  million  times.” 

Enough  of  this.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  our  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility  is  too  great  to  permit  us  to  do  any  of  these  things.  Rather,  we 
wave  our  spears  and  axes  at  the  proper  moment,  use  discretion  in 
communicating  with  one  another  and  somewhat  tamely,  to  be  sure, 
but  none  the  less  fully,  enjoy  ourselves. 

Finally  after  we  step  out  of  Egypt  into  Boston  in  a  blizzard,  and 
thence  into  the  nearest  coffee  vendor’s,  not  a  little  of  our  evening’s 
enjoyment  comes  from  a  fanciful  and  if  childish  at  any  rate — or  so  we 
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thought  at  the  time — a  very  funny  narrative  of  the  evening’s  high¬ 
lights  :  “And  Claudia  Muzio  came  to  me  and  said,  ‘Now  tell  me  truly, 
as  friend  to  friend,  what  you  thought  of  my  voice  tonight,’  and  I  said, 
‘It’s  this  way  Claudia.  .  .  ”  “Well,  when  Cyrena  asked  me  for  a 

candid  opinion  of  her  work,  I  said  ‘I  don’t  mind  telling  you,  Cyrena, 
that  I  was  quite  delighted,  yes,  quite  delighted  with  every — with 
every  .  . 

Is  being  a  supernumerary  disillusioning?  Is  it  not! 

Chapter  II. 

Another  thing,  a  personal  thing,  happened  to  me  on  the  night  of 
Aida.  I  may  be  dwelling  too  long  on  the  opera,  but,  no  matter.  (Any¬ 
way,  is  not  one’s  operatic  debut  important?)  About  thirty  of  us, 
soldiers,  slaves,  captives,  were  standing  along  a  stairway,  all  in  cos¬ 
tume,  laughing,  twiddling  thumbs,  and  doing  whatever  people  usually 
do  when  they  are  striving  to  do  nothing.  Suddenly,  so  convincing 
were  the  costumes,  the  illusion  that  we  were  ancient  Egyptian  soldiers 
became  so  strong  that  I  momentarily  believed  it  real.  So  familiar 
did  John  X.  seem  in  his  blue  headpiece  that  I  felt  I  had  been  with 
him  in  countless  conquests,  that  I  had  marched  with  him  on  great 
desert  marches,  that  I  had  fought  side  by  side  with  him  against  an 
alien  enemy,  and  had  now  returned  with  him  to  Egypt,  to  sad  implaca¬ 
ble  Egyptian  gods,  an  uncertain,  somewhat  fearful,  future  and  a 
doubted  eternity.  I  was  frightened.  But  at  once  the  illusion  was 
dispelled,  and  Boston,  the  knowledge  of  a  just  and  merciful  and  self- 
sacrificing  God,  of  an  uncertain  but  hopeful  future,  of  a  certain,  de¬ 
sirable  eternity,  the  sound  of  good,  godly  laughter, — all  seemed  unutter¬ 
ably  good  and  lovely. 

And  so,  gentlemen  my  readers,  if  you  find  me  extolling  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  shouting  Catholicism  from  our  tower-tops,  it  is  not  because 
I  zealously  intend  to  make  of  you  Catholics  and  conscious  Catholics — 
would  that  I  could,  but  that  you  must  do  for  yourselves,  with  the 
advice  of  a  clearer  head  than  mine — but,  you  see,  I  am  trying  to  express 
the  unutterable.  All  of  my  pagan  leanings — and  I  have  had  them — 
were  one  day  bound  up  and  presented  to  me  in  the  form  of  a  moment 
of  life  in  paganism,  and  I  found  that  moment  so  melancholy,  and  re¬ 
lease  from  it  so  precious,  that  the  joy  of  renaissance  is  mine. 


Via  Vitae 


There  is  a  web  of  black  branches  above  me. 

The  way  thru  the  forest  is  dim. 

The  terrible  dusk  in  the  woods  must  not  move  me. 

I  must  be  grim. 

’Till  the  forest  floor  gives  way  to  green  meadows 
And  opulent  fields  which  run 
To  the  mountainy  clouds  from  this  country  of  shadows; 
Till  I  walk  in  the  sun. 


Stephen  Fleming. 
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David  Norton 


<7> 

JL  aul  stood  by  the  dark  window  where  the  snow 
had  passed  over  roof-tops  forgotten  by  the  moon.  On  the  windowsill 
he  felt  its  coldness  and  some  of  the  sleet  touched  his  cheek.  He 
brushed  it  away  unconsciously  and  leaned  out  farther  into  the  coolness 
of  the  air.  A  wind  came  through  and  scattered  the  telegrams  and 
letters  that  lay  upon  his  desk.  They  chattered  at  his  feet  and  died 
beneath  the  windowledge. 

He  was  tired.  He  felt  as  though  his  body  alone  were  standing 
there  weary,  as  if  his  mind  were  not  part  of  his  weariness,  but  had 
deserted  the  flesh  to  burn  in  eagerness  alone,  his  mind  that  was  his 
bright  tool,  his  perfected  machine!  For  the  eleven  years  since  he 
was  twenty  it  had  functioned  smoothly  and  without  flaw.  It  had 
produced  a  perfect  work,  smooth,  polished,  beautiful.  And  now  it 
would  not  stop,  now  that  it  could,  and  give  his  body  rest.  It  must 
go  on  and  on  and  on,  incessantly  questioning — what?  It  had  produced 
the  solution  and  directed  the  choice  of  words  into  which  that  solution 
should  be  put.  There  was  no  more  for  it  to  do  now  but  rest.  And  it 
would  not  rest. 

All  the  silent  sky  seemed  filled  with  voices.  The  banalities  of 
women’s  questions,  the  gruff  endorsements  of  men  with  grizzled  beard 
who  envied  him.  They  would  not  stop.  They  kept  asking  the  same 
things.  He  heard  his  own  voice  level  and  controlled.  “It  would  take 
a  year,  my  dear  lady,  to  answer  that.  It  depends  so  much  on  the 
function  of  X.”  “It  was  like  doing  a  cross-word  puzzle.  It  was  as 
simple  as  that.  It  is  little  credit  to  me.”  “No,  no.  I  mean  precisely 
the  opposite  I  If  you  begin  with  the  unknown  you  arrive — where 
Schliegert  did — nowhere.” 
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Like  a  refrain  he  heard  through  them  all,  “And  he  is  so  young !” 
Thirty-one.  Eleven  years  of  toil  and  hope.  Eleven  years  in  which  he 
had  dreamed  of  the  day  when  all  the  world  would  know.  Now  it  had 
come  and  gone.  Only  the  telegram  on  his  desk  reminded  him  of  it, 
or  should  have  reminded  him  of  it.  The  Chair  at  the  University.  The 
comment  in  the  technical  journal.  A  week  ago  he  had  been  the  same 
young  man.  He  had  been  as  brilliant,  as  engaging,  as  great  a  genius 
and  almost  as  young.  Almost  as  young. 

Good  Lord!  So  very  young  to  have  this  machine  that  was  his 
mind  running  uncontrollably  on.  How  many  years  would  he  be  able 
to  endure  it  before  people  began  to  know 

“There  he  is.  He  was  a  genius  they  say.  Invented  something,  or 
had  some  theory  that  worked.  But  the  machines  got  into  his  mind 
and — ” 

No,  No!  He  must  not  think  like  that.  That  was  a  metaphor. 
There  were  no  machines  in  his  mind.  It  was  merely  that  his  body 
was  tired  and  he  was  over-exhausted.  His  mind  was  too  active.  It 
must  rest.  He  must  sleep  all  day,  every  day  for  a  week.  Then  he 
would  be  cool. 

“The  function  of  X,  my  dear  lady,  is  the  keynote.  Yes.  It  is  very 
important.  No.  I  cannot  explain  it  tonight.  I  am  very  tired.  Yes. 
I  appreciate  your  interest.  You  will  pardon  me.  Very  tired.  The 
mind,  you  know,  is  a  machine  that  depends  so  much  on  the  body.  It 
cannot  function  accurately  at  such  a  time.  It  is  an  excellent  machine, 
but  it  will  not  stop.” 

What  was  he  saying?  There.  He  slammed  down  the  window  so 
that  the  glass  rattled.  He  went  over  to  his  closet  and  found  his  dress¬ 
ing  gown.  As  he  put  it  on,  he  noticed  with  surprise,  the  reflection  of 
himself  in  the  glass.  He  had  never  looked  so  well.  There  was  a  new 
color  in  his  face,  and  his  eyes  were  brighter.  This  was  all  imaginative 
nonsense  that  he  was  giving  way  to.  Perhaps  it  was  the  triumph  after 
the  long  years  of  waiting  that  had  affected  him.  When  he  had  grown 
used  to  it  he  would  be  calm  and  efficient.  There  would  be  new  prob¬ 
lems  to  engross  him,  but  never  such  as  this.  He  would  never  have 
to  work  under  such  handicaps  of  equipment  and  time  as  he  had  before. 
He  already  had  visions  of  laboratories  and  efficient  assistants.  There 
would  be  bright  young  students  who  wanted  to  learn.  He  could  use 
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them  to  advantage  as  he  had  been  used  himself.  Students  were  such 
willing  dupes  and  slaves.  Good.  Here  was  a  practical  and  consoling 
aspect  that  he  must  think  about.  Calm.  Placid. 

He  lay  down  for  a  moment  on  the  couch  that  he  had  used  so  often 
in  the  last  few  years  to  snatch  the  few  moments  of  sleep  he  allowed 
himself.  It  was  good  to  dream  of  the  future  as  he  had  been  accustomed 
to.  Only  before  he  had  scarcely  dared  to  dream  beyond  the  day  of 
triumph  itself,  and  now  he  could  vision  the  whole  result  that  must 
follow  inevitably.  He  would  have  his  students  check  the  possibilities 
of  his  first  experiment — the  one  that  put  him  on  the  trail.  They 
would  take — 

Wait!  He  leaped  to  his  feet  and  in  a  moment  was  at  his  desk. 
There.  It  would  prove.  He  had  done  it  before — often.  That  tricky 
point.  Yes.  Yes.  It  would  come,  4.693 — wait,  4.69401.  No.  No. 
No.  4.693— 

He  worked  feverishly  now.  Together  with  the  bills  that  lay  on 
the  floor  there  was  a  heap  of  scribbled  notes,  odd  figures  and  diagrams. 
He  did  not  notice  how  the  sleet  stopped  against  the  window  and  how 
the  moon  came  out  and  died.  He  did  not  see  that  the  gray  came  into 
the  sky,  or  that  his  light  still  burned  when  his  room  was  bright  with 
sun.  He  was  not  tired  now.  His  mind  was  alone,  quite  free  from  his 
body,  rapid  and  intense. 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door.  4.6939 — 

More  notes  upon  the  floor.  Covering  the  telegrams  now.  Not 
even  the  yellow  of  their  edges  appeared.  It  was  as  if  the  snow  that 
had  stopped  outside  had  settled  menacingly  in  his  room.  It  was  cover¬ 
ing  everything  up  and  clogging  the  machinery  of  his  mind.  Except 
that  that  was  bright  and  hot. 

There  was  another  knock  at  the  door. 

More  papers  torn  to  shreds,  lifeless  upon  the  floor.  It  would  not 
come.  He  found  himself  laughing.  It  was  strange  how  bright  his 
voice  sounded.  It  was  not  like  a  bitter  laugh.  More  of  triumph  in 
it.  He  broke  his  pen  between  his  hands  and  saw  the  black  ink  dry 
on  his  fingers. 

“The  function  of  X,  my  dear  lady.  What  is  the  function  of  X? 
It  does  not  matter.  The  more  fundamental  principle  may  be  done  by 
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simple  mathematics.  Yes.  I  have  checked  it  often.  It  is  really 
nothing.  4.6938.  Yes.  Perfect.  It  depends  on  that.” 

It  would  not  come.  He  realized  suddenly  that  he  had  been  work¬ 
ing  all  night  and  that  it  had  not  come.  Something  had  gone  wrong 
in  figures.  The  ratios  of  things  had  changed  in  the  night.  It  must  be 
that.  His  mind  was  never  so  clear  before.  4.69390 — 

That  was  that.  He  would  be  honest  as  every  scholar  must.  But 
could  he  begin  again  ?  No  matter. 

“Dear  sirs,”  he  composed  in  his  mind,  “the  triumph  which  you 
accorded  me  on  Wednesday  last  was,  I  fear,  hasty  and  ill-advised.  I 
have  discovered  that  the  initial  step  in  the  experiments  which  I  have 
made  was  based  on  erroneous  calculation.  I  regret  the  inconvenience 
which  I  have  put  you  to,  and  must  beg  you  to  accept  my  resignation 
from  the  Association.  I  am,  my  dear  sirs — ” 

.  Another  knock.  Louder.  More  persistent. 

“Come  in.” 

It  was  Simmons.  Anxious,  upsetting  Simmons. 

“The  Mail,  sir.” 

“Yes.”  The  square  of  the  hypotenuse — 4.6938.  What 

“Shall  I  bring  your  breakfast,  sir?” 

4.6938.  Of  course. 

“No.  No  breakfast.  A  new  pen.  4.6938.” 

“What  sir?” 

“Nothing.”  How  very  absurd.  He  had  checked  those  figures  a 
thousand  times.  Of  course  they  were  correct.  There  was  the  proof. 
He  could  not  make  it  come  out  any  other  way,  now.  Perfect.  He 
must  trust  to  his  mind.  Triumph !  And  again  he  was  tried.  So  this 
was  triumph?  This  was  what  he  had  worked  for  so  hard  and  so 
long?  Was  it  worth  it? 

“You  may  go,  Simmons.” 

Paul  went  over  to  the  bright  window  when  he  was  gone.  He  threw 
open  the  sash,  and  let  the  cool  morning  strike  upon  his  face.  This 
was  what  he  had  slaved  for,  and  he  must  make  the  most  of  it.  He 
remembered  the  letters.  They  would  be  full  of  congratulation.  He 
picked  them  up  from  the  table. 
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The  top  one  was  from  his  mother.  He  knew  the  familiar  writing, 
cramped  and  unsteady.  That  could  wait.  None  from  Schliegert  yet? 
The  admission  of  defeat.  Yes.  There  it  was.  He  ran  over  to  his 
desk  and  slit  it  open.  But  as  he  did  so,  the  cool  wind  came  in  through 
the  window,  and  all  the  papers  in  the  room  woke  and  came  to  flutter¬ 
ing  life.  His  mother’s  letter  throbbed  for  a  moment  and  died  at  his 
feet. 

He  picked  it  up.  He  remembered  for  an  instant  how  week  after 
week  he  had  waited  each  day  for  that  letter.  He  remembered  words 
from  old  letters  that  were  now  torn  up  and  gone,  but  the  words  had 
stayed  with  him  and  would  forever.  He  remembered  in  that  moment 
that  above  all  letters  that  had  come,  he  had  never  failed  to  read  hers 
first.  And  now?  If  it  had  come  five  minutes  sooner  he  would  have 
read  it  first. 

He  tossed  Schliegert’s  note  to  the  floor,  and  ran  his  finger  through 
this  other  envelope. 

“Dearest  Boy:  There  were  tears  when  your  telegram  came  be¬ 
cause  the  world  has  found  our  boy  at  last.  But  you  have  not  changed, 
dear  son,  to  us.  We  knew  before  the  world  knew  how  great  and  good 
you  are.  And  now  take  care  of  yourself  for  us.  You  must  be  very 
careful.  Rest,  dear,  as  much  as  you  can.  I  lit  two  candles  for  you 
while  you  were  speaking,  and  I  said  the  Stations  on  the  Crucifix  you 
gave  me.  We  are  very,  very  happy  in  your  triumph  Paul.  Come  home 
soon,  and  I  will  let  you  rest  before  I  ask  a  single  question.  Love,  dear. 
Mother.” 

Triumph?  He  was  very  tired.  And  somehow  very  glad.  Yes. 
It  was  worth  it.  But  not  as  he  had  expected. 

He  lay  down  upon  the  couch.  Very  tired.  His  mind  was  tired. 
“You  have  not  changed,  dear  son,  to  us.”  “Your  triumph.”  But  not 
as  he  had  expected.  Not  as  he  had  expected. 

And  Paul  slept. 


/ 
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Epidemic 

The  buds,  like  measles,  freak  the  fields; 

The  fruits  with  mumps  grow  full; 

While  in  the  fevered  meadow’s  heard 
The  groaning  of  the  bull. 

The  green  grass  sweats  with  growing  pains; 

The  brooklet  coughs — and  then 
The  birds  all  wheeze  and  sneeze;  the  earth 
Is  sick  with  spring  again ! 

Herbert 


/  . 
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Member  of  The  Literary  Association  of  Jesuit  Colleges 


This  issue  is  dedicated  by  the  Stylus  to  our  new  President,  Rev¬ 
erend  Louis  J.  Gallagher,  S.J.  In  it  we  wish  to  express  in  simple 
fashion  our  appreciation  of  the  character  of  the  man  and  the  pleasure 
which  accompanies  our  realization  of  his  worth  and  his  fitness  for  his 
new  duties. 

We  must  comment  that  Father  Gallagher  is  no  ordinary  man.  He  is 
not  only  a  man  of  character,  but  one  of  great  ability.  This  fact  is  seen 
in  his  rapid  rise  as  a  Jesuit.  It  is  seen  in  his  studies,  in  his  lectures,  in 
all  his  actions.  No  ordinary  man  could  conduct  himself  so  capably 
through  all  the  difficult  tasks  that  it  has  been  Father  Gallagher’s  duty 
to  perform. 
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Small  men  are  not  capable  of  really  big  things.  Small  men  avoid 
hard  work.  They  don’t  devote  themselves  to  the  unselfish  service  of 
God,  of  Church  and  of  their  fellow  man  as  Father  Gallagher  has  done. 

It  is  this  devotion  to  his  work  that  we  admire.  It  is  a  truly  un¬ 
selfish  devotion  in  that  it  is  devoted  not  to  the  service  of  self,  but  to 
the  service  of  others.  This  being  the  noblest  form  of  service  that  men 
can  perform,  naturally  we  admire  those  who  devote  themselves  to  it. 

Father  Gallagher’s  devotion  to  his  work  is  evident.  He  has 
always  devoted  himself  unselfishly  to  the  service  of  others.  It  is  no 
half-hearted  devotion  which  moves  him  but  a  true  love  of  his  work 
and  an  earnest  desire  to  perform  it  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

He  works  quietly,  earnestly,  with  a  zeal  and  with  an  energy  which 
cannot  but  accomplish  great  results  and  such  a  man  must  be  success¬ 
ful  in  any  work  he  undertakes. 

And  so  he  brings  with  him  to  his  new  office  that  same  love  and 
that  same  devotion  to  his  fellow  men  which  has  been  the  outstanding 
trait  of  his  past  life. 

Father  Gallagher’s  thoughts  now  are  identified  with  the  interests 
of  Boston  College  and  its  students.  We  can  rest  assured  that  our  new 
President  will  use  every  ounce  of  his  energy  to  advance  these  interests. 
We  know  that  nothing  will  stand  in  his  way  if  it  is  an  obstacle  to  the 
advancement  of  these  interests — nothing  except  ourselves. 

And  so  while  extending  our  belated  but  heartiest  congratulations 
to  Father  Gallagher,  we  also  express,  on  behalf  of  the  students,  the 
sincere  hope  that  each  one  will  do  everything  that  he  can  pos¬ 
sibly  do  to  help  Father  Gallagher ;  that  every  student  will  reward  his 
unselfish  and  untiring  spirit  with  that  earnest  co-operation  of  which  it 
is  so  deserving. 


J.  F.  R. 


EXCHANGES 

[All  Exchanges  may  be  found  on  the  periodical  rack  in  the  Library ] 


Quarterlies,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are  allowed  more  time 
for  preparation  than  monthly  publications,  are  ever  open  to  higher 
criticism.  But  in  the  Minnesota  Quarterly  (Fall,  1931),  there  is 
little  to  be  adversely  criticised.  The  opening  story,  The  Golden  Egg , 
is  the  first  publication  of  Miss  Betty  Biasing,  a  Freshman.  It  is  by 
far  the  best  piece  of  work  in  the  magazine  and  one  of  the  most  perfect 
short  stories  we  have  read  in  a  long  time.  It  is  particularly  interesting 
in  that,  besides  being  a  real  short  story,  it  is  equally  worthy  of  being 
called  a  one-act-play. 

Miss  Biasing  has  tried  successfully  to  give  her  planting  by  the 
style  of  her  composition  as  well  as  by  explicit  statements,  which  though 
they  are  especially  subtle,  nevertheless,  are  most  consistent  when  the 
outcome  of  the  story  is  analyzed.  She  arrives  at  this  “style-planting,” 
as  it  were,  very  paradoxically:  by  forcing  upon  us  the  picture  of 
Parkan-mother,  the  old  women,  Miss  Biasing  repeats  statements,  for 
example, 

“You  will  go  on  now?  You  will  go  on?  I  have  felt  the  words  out 
with  my  fingers  two  years  now.  You  will  read  me  what  he 
says  .  .  ?  Parja  is  my  son.  You  will  read  me  what  he  says?” 

and  by  her  generosity  of  verbiage,  very  effectively  attains  an  exquisite 
miserliness,  which  perfectly  explains  the  end.  This  compelling  piece 
of  work  leaves  us  anxious  for  the  next  number  of  the  Quarterly. 

Of  the  verse,  the  poem  entitled  To  a  Very  Religious  Lady ,  by 
Joseph  Flores  and  E.  L.  Mayo,  has  about  it  a  rich  whimsicality  and 
naivite  which  puts  it  above  the  rest  of  the  poetry  appearing  in  the 
number. 

The  one  adverse  criticism  we  would  make  of  the  Minnesota  Quar¬ 
terly  is  that  too  many  translations  and  parodies  make  up  its  slimness, 
even  though  these  compositions  are  exceptionally  well  done. 

C.  G.  F. 
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This  department  devotes  itself  this  month  exclusively  to  a  re-pub¬ 
lication  of  one  of  the  Stylus'  most  talked-of  selections,  and  of  the 
reaction  of  a  less  cryptic  parodist.  This  department  takes  a 
personal  delight  in  this  parody,  recalling  the  half-hour  it  spent  while 
the  poet  explained  the  meaning  of  the  original.  However,  we  remind 
him  that  great  poems  frequently  lack  “sancta  simplicitas”  and  that 
few  of  them  attain  sufficient  prominence  to  be  parodied. 


Peter 

I  thought: 

Your  words  would  come  to  naught 
Were  I  to  say:  What  if  I  die  with  you? 

Then  the  cock  crew. 

I  heard 

And  hurriedly  said:  The  bird 
Is  mourning,  for  his  mate  is  gone. 

It  is  not  time  for  dawn. 

But  to  my  stony  ear 
Came  a  second  cry  of  fear. 

What  mad  imagining  is  this?  I  asked.  What  spell? 
What  nightmare  born  in  hell? 

Am  I  not  the  rock? 

The  stable  shepherd  of  the  flock? 

The  bird  despairing  cried. 

Then  died. 
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Thrice  rang  the  bell. 

Frozen  I  tried  to  quell 

The  chill  Presentiment.  We  fought. 

About  my  waist  it  wound,  coiling  and  taut. 

It  clung  about  my  knees.  Thrice  rang  the  bell. 

I  fell. 

For  bellman  Death  had  rung 
The  call  to  prime  not  evensong. 

Stephen  Fleming. 


Paul 

I  saw: 

Your  actions  did  belie  your  words 
Then  sang  the  birds — “Caw-Caw.” 

Then  the  whistle  blew. 

I  heard 

And  joined  the  herd 
That  ran  to  work. 

They  could  not  shirk 
Their  labors. 

What  manner  of  men  are  these 
That  do  as  they  please? 

Am  I  the  river 
To  always  quiver? 

He  sighed 

Then  up  and  died. 

Oh,  well — 

What  the  — 

Fifty  thousand  Frenchmen  can’t  be  wrong 

That  is  my  song 
Ding  Dong. 

Will  T.  Connor. 


Qrts! 


Andover  and  Reflections 

The  paintings,  watercolors,  lithographs,  and  woodcuts,  owned  by 
the  late  Lizzie  P.  Bliss  and  recently  exhibited  at  the  Addison  Gallery 
in  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  form  one  of  the  largest  (if  not  one  of 
the  most  representative)  collections  of  works  of  modern  artists  to  be 
found  in  this  country  today.  Most  of  the  canvases,  the  greater  part  of 
which  comes  from  the  brushes  of  the  Post-Impressionists,  have  been 
bequeathed  to  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  New  York.  Although 
comprising  over  100  pictures,  in  many  respects  the  collection  is  in¬ 
complete  and  somewhat  out  of  proportion.  For  instance,  there  are 
sixteen  Gauguins  and  only  three  Derains;  twenty-two  Cezannes  and 
no  Van  Goghs.  However,  Miss  Bliss  had  her  tastes. 

Of  the  Cezanne  group,  half  were  watercolors,  mostly  incomplete 
and  interesting  only  to  the  student  of  style  development.  This  de¬ 
partment,  while  admitting  admiration  for  Cezanne,  the  still  life  master, 
and  for  Cezanne,  the  portrait  painter,  is  most  interested  in  the  Cezanne 
of  the  landscapes.  Of  the  Bliss  oils,  there  was  only  one  of  these  mar¬ 
vels  of  bold  color  and  tireless  draughtsmanship.  There  were  many 
still  lifes,  the  most  attractive  of  which  was  “The  Decanter,”  a  simple 
metal-blue  and  orange-tinted  canvas.  The  twenty-two  Bliss  Cezannes 
form  the  largest  single  group  of  this  great  Modern  in  America. 

“The  Laundress,”  the  sole  Daumier  oil  in  the  collection,  was  a 
little  gem,  done  with  all  the  depth  and  sympathy  which,  years  from 
now,  will  give  this  Frenchman  his  due  place.  Besides,  there  were  three 
of  his  caricatures  done  for  the  inflammatory  Parisian  publication  of 
that  name,  ample  evidence  that  Daumier  was  one  of  the  bitterest  sati¬ 
rists  in  the  history  of  Art. 

For  the  art  of  Arthur  B.  Davies,  the  American  painter,  who  died 
in  1928,  this  department  has  little  sympathy,  and  did  not  know  whether 
to  be  pleased  or  not  by  news  of  the  recent  refusal  of  two  of  his  can¬ 
vases  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  London.  (The. reason  for  the  doubt 
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is  that  many  great  artists  have  received  similar  treatment.)  Davies, 
while  a  painter  of  undeniable  skill,  does  not  seem  to  manifest  the 
singleness  of  purpose,  the  sincerity  of  aim  characteristic  of  the  true 
artist.  Witness  the  following.  In  the  Bliss  collection  there  was, 
among  others,  a  Derainish  landscape,  a  garish  Picassonian  nude,  a 
Renoirish  landscape,  and  (although  it  was  the  best  of  the  lot)  a  Dau- 
mieresque  miniature! 

Of  the  Degas  group  of  eight  paintings,  not  one  familiar  ballet  girl 
showed  face  or  figure.  There  was,  however,  one  of  his  less  familiar 
race-course  series,  done  by  Degas,  the  lover  of  horses.  An  excellent 
pastel  nude  was  prominent  among  the  group. 

Poor  old  Andre  Derain  was  represented  by  a  mere  trio  of  canvases, 
two  of  which  were  landscapes.  One  of  them,  “The  Farm”  was  a  typi¬ 
cal  Derain,  broad  and  boldly  lined,  but  tinged  with  darker  shadows 
than  was  his  wont.  More  works  of  this  very  individual  artist  would 
not  have  displeased. 

And  now  to  our  friend  Paul  Gauguin,  one  of  the  bad  boys  of  Post- 
Impressionism,  and,  with  all  his  limitations,  one  of  the  most  extraor¬ 
dinary  of  modern  painters.  The  Gauguin  group  in  the  Bliss  collection 
was  entirely  of  the  South  Sea  period,  done  when  the  unhappy  French¬ 
man  was  seeking  in  vain  for  L’Isle  Joyeuse.  Most  of  the  Gauguins  were 
woodcuts,  but  there  was  a  splendid  painting  of  the  head  of  a  Tahitian, 
a  handsome  savage,  with  a  flower  on  his  ear  contrasting  with  the  rich 
brown  of  his  skin.  This  painting  was  the  finest  Gauguin  this  depart¬ 
ment  has  seen  to  date.  Of  the  dozen  woodcuts,  the  outstanding  was 
“Noa  Noa.” 

Matisse,  the  old  leader  of  the  “Wild  Beasts”  was  present  by  virtue 
of  four  works,  the  “Girl  in  Green”  being  the  most  typical,  illustrating 
Matisse’s  peculiar  habit  of  balancing  his  picture  by  enlarging  the 
members  of  his  model’s  anatomy,  with  the  naivete  which  has  earned 
for  him  the  cordial  hatred  of  all  Academic  prudes.  (By  the  way,  how 
many  of  these,  while  heaping  studied  abuse  on  Matisse,  have  ever 
stopped  to  reflect  upon  the  striking  similarity  between  his  technique 
and  that  of  the  medieval  Giotto?) 

Piscasso’s  large  canvas  “Woman  in  White”  is  an  extraordinary 
work  and  one  which  has  made  no  small  stir  in  artistic  circles  here- 
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abouts  since  it  was  hung  in  the  Addison  Gallery.  It  is  one  of  the 
monumental  “antique”  group,  and  is  in  the  style  of  the  “Mother  and 
Child”  which  is  now,  I  believe,  in  Berlin.  For  the  rabid  Picassonian 
there  were  three  abstractions  in  his  usual  manner. 

The  dozen  Odilon  Redons  divided  themselves  into  two  groups, 
the  first  made  up  of  the  curious  esoteric  projections  which  so  delighted 
Des  Esseintes  in  Huysmans’  “A  Rebours,”  the  second,  the  famous 
flower-pieces  and  “dream-pictures.”  In  the  former  was  “The  Snare” 
and  “Silence,”  in  the  latter,  “Roger  and  Angelica,”  “Etruscan  Vase” 
and  “Orchids.”  No  modern  can  touch  Redon’s  delicate  beauty,  his 
glowing  hazes  and  soft  mists  of  color.  A  work  of  Redon  is  something 
upon  which  the  physical  eye  can  feast. 

A  captivating  landscape  was  the  sole  Renoir  oil,  a  colorful  canvas 
quite  characteristic  of  the  genial  Impressionist  with  the  pure  color  of 
his  soft  blues,  greens  and  browns.  The  singular  art  of  Georges  Seurat, 
originator  of  that  technical  system  known  as  pointillisme,  could  be 
observed  to  his  advantage  in  one  of  his  harbor  pictures.  The  strong 
heavy  lines  of  Henri  Rousseau  were  present  in  a  jungle  painting,  one 
of  the  familiar  series  inspired  by  his  trip  to  Mexico.  A  Corot-like 
landscape  from  the  brush  of  Pissarro,  a  water-color  of  DeSegonzac,  and 
a  portrait  of  a  vivid  Parisienne  by  Walter  Kuhn  should  not  pass  with¬ 
out  mention. 

One  regretted  the  scarcity  of  works  by  Toulouse-Lautrec  at  the 
gallery  (a  solitary  painting  representing  him*),  but  very  probably,  the 
Puritan-ancestored  Miss  Bliss  had  little  sympathy  for  the  powerful 
and  brutal  art  of  the  painter  of  Montmartre.  The  oeuvre  of  Toulouse- 
Lautrec  will  always  be  held  in  horror  by  those  who  contend  that  all 
Art,  painting  in  particular,  must  present  a  subject  suitably  idealized 
(or,  more  accurately,  sentimentalized).  The  cruel  but  sincere  art 
of  Lautrec  is  at  quite  the  opposite  pole  from  the  canvases  of  Millet 
who  could  never  free  himself  from  sentimentality,  and,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  has  suffered  the  melancholy  fate  of  becoming  an  object  of  popu¬ 
lar  adulation. 

But  enough  of  digression!  Because  the  Bliss  collection  was  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  important  to  be  exhibited  in  these  parts,  we 

*  This  was  a  painting  of  the  hunched-up  figure  and  staring  countenance  of  Miss  May  Belfort, 
one  time  music  hall  queen  whom  Lautrec  painted  in  the  well-known  series  in  which  she  served 
as  his  model,  the  most  famous  canvas  of  the  group  depicting  her  singing,  “Daddy  Wouldn’t 
Buy  Me  a  Bow-Wow.’’ 
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have  devoted  much  space  to  it.  How  long  will  it  be  before  there  is 
another  like  it? 

Gershwin  and  Symphony 

George  Gershwin’s  “ Rhapsody  in  Blue”  is  an  acknowledged  mas¬ 
terpiece,  born  as  it  was,  beneath  the  bar  sinister,  sired  by  Jazz,  dammed 
by  a  Liszt-Chopin  hybrid,  with  Ferde  Grofe  assisting  at  the  birth. 
More  successfully  than  any  other  single  piece  of  music,  this  Rhapsody 
catches  the  real  spirit  of  Jazz  and  sets  it  forth  in  a  happy  combination 
of  piano  and  orchestra  (for  the  orchestration  of  which,  the  composer  of 
the  “Mississippi  Suite”  must  be  thanked)  and  achieves  an  effect  which 
no  other  American,  be  he  jazz-composer  or  no,  has  yet  achieved.  From 
the  opening  clarinet  glissando  passage  to  the  final  sounding  measures, 
the  “Rhapsody  in  Blue”  is  a  thoroughly  enjoyable  piece  of  work,  made 
up  of  really  fines  tunes  and  rhythms,  the  whole,  of  which  for  all  its 
sketchiness  of  structure,  “hang  together”  remarkably  well.  Much  of 
Gershwin’s  other  music  is  very  attractive,  the  score  to  the  musical 
comedy  “Oh  Kay!”  for  example,  and  a  good  portion  of  that  of  his 
latest  “Of  Thee  I  Sing.” 

But  with  all  the  hue  and  cry  raised  about  this  young  musician 
by  those  who  have  acclaimed  him  as  the  long  awaited  Messias  of 
American  Music,  it  was  inevitable  that  sooner  of  later  he  would  begin 
to  take  himself  too  seriously. 

His  Second  Rhapsody  for  Piano  and  orchestra,  performed  here 
recently  by  Serge  Koussevitsky  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
is  ample  proof  that  this  sad  doom  has  at  last  overtaken  him.  Of  all 
the  pieces  of  absolute  trash  that  have  been  heard  in  Symphony  Hall 
(and  in  Dr.  Koussevitsky’s  day  these  have  been,  fortunately,  few), 
perhaps  the  worst  is  Gershwin’s  first  attempt  at  serious  musical  compo¬ 
sition  on  an  ambitious  scale.  In  the  present  composition,  thematic 
material  is  either  conspicuously  lacking  or  is  a  bald  restatement  of 
that  in  the  first  rhapsody,  the  highly  artificial  rhythms  serve  only  to 
counteract  one  another,  the  orchestration  is  hopelessly  thick  and 
muddy,  the  whole  dull  affair  lacks  a  single  spark  of  originality.  For 
shame,  Mr.  Gershwin !  Mr.  Cab  Calloway,  of  Harlem,  can  furnish  us 
with  music  much  more  sincere  and  many  times  as  entertaining. 

J.  G.  B. 
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